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THE LIBRARY 


Library open to the Public upon payment of Museum admission fee. Passes issued by the Librarian to grad- 


vate students. Free to Members and Artist Pass Holders. 


Staff of the Library 

Bernard Karpel, Librarian 

Hannah B. Muller, Assistant Librarian 

Pearl Moeller, Asststant in Charge, Photographic Service 
Charles McCurdy, Assistant in Charge, Slide Service 
Jacqueline Maskey, Clerical Assistant 


Chronological Notes 


1932: Library established to serve all departments 
of the Museum 


1933: Iris Barry appointed first Librarian 

1935: Beaumont Newhall second Librarian 

1936: Bulletin issued in May on the Library 
1939: Library installed in permanent headquarters 


1942: Bernard Karpel appointed Acting Librarian; 
1946 third Librarian of the Museum 


1944: Bulletin issued in January on the Library 
1954: Bulletin issued in February on the Library 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
BULLETIN: VOLUME XXI, NO. 2, 
WINTER 1953-54 


Published Quarterly by The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Printed in U.S.A. 


COVER: Photograph from the Exhibition “Picasso and Space Drawings,’ Picasso Signature by Flashlight Pencil (Photos by Gjon Mili); 
Calligraphic Sequence from ‘‘La Lettre’? (Documentary by Jean Mallon for Atlantic Film). 


BACK COVER: Poster by Otto Aicher (photo by Rudolph Burckhardt); Léger, THE GREAT JULIE (1945) Oil, acquired through the 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest; Zorach, HEAD OF CHRIST (1940) Black granite. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund; Marcks, THE 
MOUNTAIN DANCE (1926) Woodcut. Gift of Edward M. M. Warburg; (all Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York); Wright, 
House at Bear Run, Pa. (1939) (photo by Hedrich-Blessing); Molded Glass Vase, (1944) Viking Glass Company, U.S.A. 
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"THE REVISION OF VISION” 


When the first number of this Bulletin appeared in 
1933, it printed an acknowledgment of diversified 
gifts of publications which came from an equally 
varied and significant body of donors. It referred to 
founders of the Museum, such as Miss Lizzie P. 
Bliss, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and Mr. A. 
Conger Goodyear; it mentioned persons then or 
later affiliated with the Board of Trustees, Mrs. 
Bliss Parkinson and Mr. Edward M. M. Warburg; 
it included representatives of the world of publish- 
ing, Mr. Joseph Brewer; of the world of art, Mrs. 
Edith G. Halpert; and those who were to create, by 
design, a closer relationship between the university 
and the museum, Mr. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Mr. Philip Johnson and Mr. John McAndrew. 
Located on the top floor of a private residence, their 
gifts of books possessed the charm and intimacy of 
any collection easily encompassed in one glance. 
Without the cumulative support of sympathetic 
donors, spurred by the energy of Iris Barry, first 
librarian of the Museum, the idea of an archive on 
contemporary art as an essential complement to a 
collection of modern works of art would not have 
been established so firmly a generation ago. Yet 
the formal announcement of the availability of the 
Library to the members in that summer number 
was to contain, in addition to its note of gladness, 
the echo of its own discontent. For no personal col- 
lection, reflecting the enthusiasms of cultivated 
admirers of American and continental art, could 
keep pace with the bewildering variety of twentieth 
century art. That exploration, by discovery and in- 
terpretation, was to command the mushrooming 
strength of the whole institution, to open with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity new avenues of vision in, and 
to forecast paths of development for the Library. 
So to speak, the Library must maintain a contin- 
uous rearguard action in documentation. Beaumont 
Newhall, now Curator of Eastman House in Roch- 
ester, but then in charge of this Library, made a 
special point of that responsibility in a 1936 bulle- 
tin. “Indeed, the Library should be considered a 
supplement to the Museum. Modern art of all 
kinds, good, bad or indifferent, can be represented 
in scientific anonymity. Works of art which the 
Museum proper cannot afford to purchase, or 
which the Trustees do not wish to give the empha- 
sis that acquisition necessarily implies, can be docu- 












View of Library. The 
bookstacks here accom- 
modate about 15,000 
units consisting of 
books, periodicals and 
catalogs. Free to mem- 
bers, these facilities 
are used by 5000 read- 
ers each year. 


The areas 


mented without fear in the library.” 
of activity that concern the Museum have increased 
significantly in scale and type since that time and 
now approach the point where they seem too vast 
to be contained within the limited space at its dis- 
posal. Moreover, it has, properly and courageously, 
accepted as a perennial obligation the educational 
exhibition of all the visual arts of today by selective 
cross-section, showing the whole of modern art yet 
preserving only the best. The process of exhibition 
is continuous; the process of preservation by acqui- 
sion is discontinuous. By divorcing the question of 
originals, which exists on the higher level of critical 
evaluation, from that of documentation, which ex- 
ists on the level of democratic representation—yet 
contending with both simultaneously—the Museum 
may claim to mirror fairly the art of our time. 
Accordingly, that policy is reflected in the Li- 
brary’s practice of purchasing and cataloging the 
numerous books, catalogs, periodicals and ephem- 
eral materials that make it the most extensive re- 
pository of its kind in the world. Where the canons 
of inclusion are elastic, the collection can embrace 
the hesitant gropings towards a contemporary ver- 
nacular in Barcelona and Bombay, as well as the 
modernistic bombast in Italy and Germany be- 
tween the wars. Where the horizon is wide enough 
to contain the minor and major talents of Canada 
and Mexico, it is broad enough to report with toler- 
ance the perversion of academism in Moscow and 
the clichés of abstraction in New York. This record 
embraces a baker’s dozen of art forms: architecture, 
painting and sculpture (the basic triad); graphics 
and photography (the multiple arts); film, stage 
and dance (the theatrical arts); applied design and 
crafts (the popular arts). Obviously, an archive of 
international texts and encyclopedic pictures must 
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be a “‘museum without walls.’ Within the frame- 
work of the Museum, catholicity is its duty and 
flexibility its ritual. Themes of exhibition, that 
oscillate from one man retrospectives to group 
shows, from American to European installations, 
from the happy accident to the planned pedantic, 
from modern to primitive, set up a parallel stress 
in the Library. From the point of view of research 
or reportage, it should anticipate or substantiate 
this visual flow, within, of course, the constrictions 
of space, staff and funds. Such unpredictable in- 
fluences operate sometimes happily, sometimes re- 
gretfully, to brake the speed of correlation between 
document and exhibition. 

The sense of standard imparts to much of the 
Museum?’s activity its characteristic flair and justi- 
fies its creation as an instrument in the public in- 
terest. It is not merely a matter of the unique skill 
which the Museum has exercised with sparkle, 
judgment and humility in the display of the work of 
art. Nor does it derive entirely from the almost 
unique collection of modern paintings and sculpture 
which have earned the right to symbolize the plastic 
achievements of our century. For it is also manifest 
in the consistently high taste that distinguishes the 
shows circulated by the Museum and the publica- 
tions, both catalogs and reproductions, that are 
integral parts of its operations in this country and 
abroad. Perhaps this standard derives from the 
special sensitivity the Museum has cultivated 
toward indifference or neglect of quality, whether 
unthinking or deliberate, in all the forms of design 
and feeling touching on the life of men today. So 
the crafts of the machine and the craftsmanship of 
the layman and his child become, too, the normal 
curriculum of a modern museum. The natural 
mode of expression is construed not only in terms of 
a passive depository, be they originals or documen- 
tary equivalents, but in terms of active dissemina- 
tion at every point where competence within and 
need without join hands. 

At present, the natural forms of extension for the 
Library are conceived as outgoing services and 
materials in the shape of elementary guidance for 
members and book collectors, brief bibliographies 
for readers and scholars, an enlarging series of lan- 
tern slides and filmstrips for educational institu- 
tions, numerous photographs and photostats for 
private study or publication in books or magazines. 
Nevertheless, the Library falls within the shadow 
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of planning which commits its available resources 
and skills to derivative and external situations, 
There has been little theoretical or practical con- 
sideration of a program generated by the organic 
character of its own materials. For example, the 
following services could fall easily within the edu- 
cational objectives of the Museum: 

1. Providing a “Question Box” in each issue of 
the Bulletin where individual inquiries of general 
interest relating to library materials could be pub- 
licly answered for the benefit of a wider audience. 

2. Providing systematic reference service for 
members, women and club groups on an annual 
basis similar to that given for many years by other 
information agencies. 

3. Providing advisory service for personal situa- 
tions involving extensive commitments of time. 
(This might involve guidance in the formation of 
book collections, lists of reliable sources for special 
materials, actual assemblage of books, slides and the 
like under advantageous circumstances.) 

4. Providing technical cooperation on the level 
of bibliographical compilation and pictorial re- 
search for public and corporate agencies. (For ex- 
ample, museums, publishers, foundations, govern- 
mental units, overseas groups.) 

By no means do these suggestions exhaust the 
real and recurring experiences that arise in the an- 
nual routine of the Library. Such situations can be 
answered on the basis of present skills but cannot 
be undertaken on the basis of present staff organiza- 


View of Library Slide Collection. About 20,000 slides may be 
rented by the public; one-third are in color. Black-&-white, as well 
as color slides, are available for sale. 
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An American Document: Original Color Charts by S. Macdonald-Wright, with Indicator Wheels and Manuscript Titles. 7his 
painter, in association with Morgan Russell, formulated the principles of synchromism. The Galerie Bernheim-Jeune exhibited their paintings 
in Paris in 1913. Acquired by the Library in November 1953, this 1s one of the 700 items which are added annually to the collection of books 
and periodicals, catalogs and documents. 


tion. If the future strength of the Museum should be 
seen to lie in the cultivation of all ties that link it 
more closely with cultural needs of the community, 
then developments along these or similar directions 
might justify the formulation of appropriate policy. 
Perhaps the Library forms a natural bridge of com- 
munication between the more absolute expressions 
of the Museum, from which it must not retreat, and 
the receptive powers of an audience whom it should 
greet on its own terms. Since cultural values seem 
destined for a militant resurgence in a society 
stunned by the indifference of science to its own 
humanity, the Museum, unhampered by reverence 
for formulas that have staled, will be wholly en- 
veloped in a program of evaluation and reinterpre- 
tation of the world of modern art. Fortunate in 
mobility of mind and structure, it must draw into 
that orbit all its ministering divisions among which 
the Library has to assume its share as the collective 
memory of the invigorating past and the evolution- 
ary present. 


“THE LANGUAGE IS IMAGE” 


When the Library had its portrait intime taken for a 
1936 number of this Bulletan—a photo that looks like 
a miniature daguerreotype rather than the con- 
temporaneous archive it presumed to be—its head 
was probably in the clouds but its feet as surely on 
the ground. Illusions about the number of books to 
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be housed it might have had, but there were no 
illusions about the fact that books alone could not 
be a modern art library. Planted firmly in the 
middle of that room was a collection of lantern 
slides, for use by the staff and loan to the public, a 
service that ever since has been close to the heart 
of its ambitions. For many years, it was almost the 
only public place in all of New York where slides 
on Picasso and Miro, for example, or sufficient 
material for lectures on abstract and surrealist 
movements could be obtained. Although limited by 
the funds currently provided for accessions, and its 
inability to rent-by-mail to educational groups out- 
side the city, it is still the largest lending collection 
in its field. This is hardly the moment to flood the 
reader with a flow of statistics which reflect a slow 
but continuous surge upwards in response to pop- 
ular demand. To illustrate, in 1942 the sale of visual 
materials through the Library approximated $500; 
in 1952 it was almost $10,000. The present level of 
need justifies the observation that the Library could 
double that figure not in ten but five years. Of 
course, this assumes sufficient provision for staff to 
cope with the requirements of schools, colleges, lec- 
turers and private persons as well as opportunity to 
exploit the facilities already in hand. In the mean- 
while, there is a record of recent progress and im- 
mediate development that warrants public aware- 
ness. 








During the past year, the Library released almost 
500 illustrations in a series of filmstrips. A carefully 
evaluated survey of twentieth century arts, this his- 
torical sequence has proven its popularity as a low- 


cost nucleus for visual education in the modern arts. 
Now, these offerings will be increased, owing, in 
large measure, to the cooperation of other depart- 
ments of the Museum. For example, one set will 
duplicate in filmstrip and slide form a previous edi- 
tion of the Department of Architecture: “Built in 
U S A.” In other instances, sets, taken at the time 
the show is current at the Museum, will be sold as 
visual supplements to more recent books and cata- 
logs. ““Rouault” and “Villon,” just announced by 
the Budek Company, are typical of such releases. 
Moreover, ‘“‘What Is Modern Interior Design?” 
where the pamphlet is priced lower than the cost of 
the filmstrip itself, indicates another avenue of ap- 
proach. The teaching profession and other study 
groups, which stand in constant need of correlative 
instructional material, will welcome such a tie-in 
package. Independently designed, yet intended for 
similar markets, this example may justify simul- 
taneous editions, with obvious values to the educa- 
tional success of both text and picture. 

In the light of the Museum’s basic interest in 
public relations on the pedagogic level, it is desir- 
able not only to find media to counteract the diffi- 
culties occasioned by the relatively high cost of 
monographs or the literary competence required to 
manage a critical text, but to substitute also for the 
devastating absence of the original work. Museum 
shows are not the only kind of experience for which 
some kind of symbolic recall must be provided. New 
York offers extraordinary opportunities to pass in 
review, along 57th Street, exhibitions no longer ac- 
cessible to the camera on our Museum’s premises. 
Such are the ““Landmarks of American Painting” 
held at the Wildenstein Gallery, and installations, 
like the “Dada 1916-1923” at the Sidney Janis 
Gallery, where the pioneers of painting are re- 
vealed. Both of these significant releases, like our 
*Rouault” and “Villon,” will have the dramatic 
addition of color, which, in spite of its temporary 
defects, bears the authentic touch of this genera- 
tion’s will-to-form. 

So the objectives of the slide service seem clear 
enough, even though their realization has been only 
partial. First, to maintain as goodly a representa- 
tion of museum activity as possible, including the 
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collection itself, the numerous exhibitions, the many 
personalities and movements of modern art. Sec- 
ond, to provide color and black-&-white slides for 
schools with limited budgets, at as high a level as 
the current state of technique and unit-price makes 
practicable. Third, to disseminate knowledge about 
available sources of visual materials and to enlarge 
those sources by personal initiative. To pack a lot 
of doing into three nutshells, the Library has as- 
sembled, in twenty years, a collection of 20,000 
slides; has sold, in the same period, about 57,000 
slides at prices below the commercial rates; has 
mailed every year thousands of lists, including cir- 
culars on material not sold here but of superior 
educational quality or of unique interest in the 
modern area. Enlargement of the sources of supply 
of visual materials is the latest and most challenging 
problem. Lacking funds for subsidizing costs of pro- 
duction of slides and filmstrips outside the collection 
proper, the Library faces the prospect of lifting its 
projected program by the proverbial bootstraps. 
Fortunately, there are photographic craftsmen, in- 
dependent, cooperative, who realize that collective 
action has its values in other than political spheres, 
and are gallantly participating in an educational 
gamble. Such an informal federation, dedicated to 
this concept of a new and larger vision, may make a 
substantial contribution to the articulate demand 
for vitalizing the curriculum with the riches of con- 
temporary painting and design. Whether museum 
or library or publisher, every cultural agency must 
seek to vigorously close the gap that lies so danger- 
ously between the absolute expression of its free 
spirits and the capacity for experience and compre- 
hension of a lethargic society that envelops them 
both. 

That the impress of photography has been so pro- 
found and persistent in the history of the photo- 
graphic service established in the Library is not to 
be attributed solely to the fact that the first Libra- 
rian of the Museum became the first Curator of the 
Film Library. The second became the head of the 
Department of Photography; the third a mutual as- 
sistant. Iris Barry’s insight, joined with Beaumont 
Newhall’s indoctrination, made potent sense and 
instinct in matters photographic. Sense lay in 
practical recognition of the heavy use made by the 
Museum itself in its daily activity: photographs of 
the works of art when received, when exhibited, 
when acquired, when publicized, when reproduced, 








when recorded for the archive. Instinct focused on 
the belief that no contemporary museum could 
achieve modernity without integrating into its 
structure and esthetic the forms of photography, a 
conviction that led to the foundation of two depart- 
ments without parallel in the world of museums. 

The photographic service in the Library has no 
formal connection with either the Film Library or 
the Department of Photography; its motivating 
concept was a service rather than a curatorial func- 
tion. In addition to catering to the numerous re- 
quests made daily by most of the museum depart- 
ments, demands which have tripled in the last dec- 
ade, it tries to answer the many calls from persons 
outside the Museum who want photos for study or 
reproduction. Publishers and collectors, students 


Lippold. Aerial Act. 1950-51 


and journalists, the American and the European 
scholar, the man from the street impressed by a 


single object—these are some of the typical users, 


who, together with the Museum, account for an an- 
nual turnover of about 15,000 photos and photo- 
stats. The photographs come not only from the siz- 
able negative archive housed in the Library, but 
from dozens of photographers, some in the city, 
others in distant states. Moreover, the entire re- 
sources of the Library’s unusual assemblage of 
books, periodicals and clippings are accessible by 
photostats; resources which can be enlarged by in- 
terloans from other American libraries and mu- 
eums. Occasionally, microfilm becomes the most 
convenient way of transmitting or preserving a 
document, periodical or catalog. 


Hausmann, Drawing. 1922 


The Photographic Service processes about 15,000 units a year for staff and public use. Like the Lippold wire sculpture, these may be items which 
have appeared in exhibitions, or, like the Hausmann drawing of a generation earlier, a photostat from a complete file of an unusual review edited 
by artists from New York and Paris. The Library has more than 350 volumes of exhibition photos, sells about 2500 photos and photostats to the 


public each year, and maintains a reference file of 50,000 photographs. 
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Gallery Announcement of an Exhibition by Noguchi. An example of similar notices and catalogs 
received by the hundreds every season from galleries and dealers, principally though not entirely from the 
United States and Europe. Available for consultation by phone or in person, the Library keeps a file of 
approximately 6500 folders on American and foreign artists, and 1600 files on subjects in late 19th and 20th 
century art. An equal quantity of material covers the theatrical arts: film, dance and stage. 





During the years, the service developed from a 

part-time job to a full-time position. At present a 

thoroughly overwhelmed assistantship, it has wit- 

nessed significant changes in the pattern of use. 

Duties were, at first, divided about equally between 

internal and external r6les, i.e. the staff as against 

outside requests, public and private. As the size of 

the Museum increased, as the departments expand- 

ed, as the pace of their programs accelerated, the 

internal demands forced the curtailment of public 

et service to an inexcusably low level of elementary 

courtesy. After all, neither the Library nor the Mu- 

seum could take the position, however vindicated 

by the circumstances, that the public be deliberate- 

ly ignored. It did have possession of unique photo- 

graphic resources; by law and conscience, as a pub- 

licly chartered institution, it owed a debt to the 

general welfare. At the moment, a transitional 

effort is being made to deal with the legitimate re- 

quirements of persons and institutions whose in- 

terest in modern art coincide with those of the 
Museum. 





Unfortunately, one cannot apply the yardstick 
of commercial success, the ratios of cost and income, 
to such a task. Unless designed to accommodate 
enough volume to be economically self-sufficient, 
education and educational media will require par- 
tial subsidy. The willingness of any institution or 
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board to underwrite such a subsidy is dependent, 
ultimately, on its concept of value. In an era like 
ours, where the currents of social change run deep 
but unpredictably, the maintenance of a climate 
favorable to the frontier operations of the Museum 
would seem to be a value of high priority. No point 
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at which any cultural agency or its debatable prod- 
ucts is approached with sympathy or understanding 
or genuine appreciation can be ignored with im- 
punity. The evidence of need, the testimony of 
scholarship, common sense in public relations, the 
unforeseen richness that germinates from the fruitful 
interchange of cultural data—may not these indi- 
cate that the provision of a free environment for 
the photographic service is not an open question? 
Two trends, which bear directly on future think- 
ing in respect to the service, have become apparent 
within the last two or three years. Requests for as- 
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Paris: PREFAUVISM: Matisse, Marquet. 





Paris: Picasso begins BLUE PERIOD. 





Chatou: FAUVISM: Viaminck, Dercin. 





Cassis, St. Topez, Collioure, London: FAUVISM: Matisse, Manguin, Van Dongen. 





e Havre, Honfleur, Ciotat: FAUVISM: Dufy, Friesz. Braque, Puy, Valtat. Maurer. Paris: Rouault, 
Picasso ROSE PERIOD. FAUVE GROUP: SALON D’'AUTOMNE, 





Dresden: DIE BRUECKE, 





Paris: AFRICAN INFLUENCE on Picasso. End of FAUVISM. 





aris: Brancusi. FACET CUBISM: Picasso, Braque. N. Y.: STIEGLITZ’ 291: VANGUARD EXHIBITIONS. 





Milan: FIRST FUTURIST MANIFESTO. Paris: Leger, Archipenko, Utrillo. 
ANALYTIC CUBISM begins. Austria: Kokoschka. Munich: NEW ARTISTS FEDERATION. 





Milan: FUTURISM: Balla, Boccioni, Carra, R lo, Severini. Paris: Mondrian, Gris, Duchamp, 
Picabia, Gleizes, Metzinger, Le Fauconnier. Delauncy. 

















aris: La Fresnaye, Kupka. PRINTED LETTER IN ANALYTIC CUBISM. Italy: FIRST METAPHYSICAL 
AINTING: Chirico, Munich: FIRST ABSTRACTION: Kandinsky. BLAUE REITER SHOW. Paris: FIRST 
CUBIST SHOW: SALON DES INDEPENDENTS. 





aris: Chagall, Duchamp-Villon, Villon. ORPHISM. Delaunay. PAPIER COLLE: Picasso, Braque. 
lunich: BLAUE REITER: Kandinsky, Klee, Marc, Macke. Paris: FIRST FUTURIST EXHIBITION. 
CUBIST SHOW: SECTION D’OR. Munich: EXPRESSIONISTS FIRST GROUP SHOW. 









aris: Pevsner. COLLAGE: Picasso, Braque, Gris. FIRST MOBILE; FIRST CHANCE OBJECT: Duchamp. 
'EOPLASTICISM: Mondrian. SYNCHROMISM: MacDonald- Wright, Russell. Moscow: RAYONNIST 
[ANIFESTO: Larionow. SUPREMATISM: Malevitch. RELIEF CONSTRUCTIONS: Tatlin, Weggis: 
WOOD RELIEFS: Arp. Paris and Munich: SYNCHROMIST SHOWS. N. Y.: ARMORY SHOW. 








aris: Modigliani. CUBIST SYNTHESIS. Moscow: NON-OBJECTIVISM: Rodschenko. Holland: PLUS & 
(NUS: Mondrian, N. Y.: Stella, Marin, Carles, Walkowitz. London: VORTICISM: Wyndham Lewis. 
Italy: FUTURISM ends. 









Paris: Laurens, Lipshitz. N. Y.: PROTO-DADA: Duchamp, Picabia, Man Ray. 
Moscow: CONSTRUCTIONS: Pevsner, Gabo. 





Zurich: DADA: Arp, Hulsenbeck, Janco, (Picabia late-.) N. Y.: MODERN GALLERY. 








»yden: DE STIJL: Van Doesburg, Huszar, Mondrian, Van der Leck, Vantongerloo. Berlin: DADA: 
Grosz, Haussmann, Heartfield. N. Y.: FIRST INDEPENDENT SHOW; FORUM SHOW. 





Paris: Soutine, Miro. PURISM: Ozenfant, Jeanneret. Cologne: DADA: Ernst. Baargeld. 









anover: DADA: Schwitters. Weimar: BAUHAUS: Kandinsky, Klee, Feininger. Moscow: PROUN: 
Lissitzky. Zurich, Berlin, Cologne: DADA SOIREES & NIGHT CLUBS. 









uris: DADA: DADA SHOW PALAIS DES FETES, DADA FESTIVAL: SALLE GAVEAU. Berliz: 
INTERNATIONAL DADA SHOW. Moscow: OBMOCEU (CONSTRUCTIVIST SHOW). 
N. Y.: SOCIETE ANONYME. 





DADA ends. ABSTRACT ART ends in Russia. London: Moore. Paris: FIRST PURIST SHOW. 


‘hart Prepared by the Janis Gallery, N. Y., as an Exhibition Broadside: Climax in 20th Century Art, 1913. (Portion Reproduced by Permission) 
Ypposite: Selection of Documents from the Library Correlated with the Events Noted above. 
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REVIEW OF THE GREAT ENGLISH VORTEX. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHART FROM AN UNPUBLISHED BOOKLIOR 


Portion of Layout by Herbert Matter after Chart by Peter Blake 
(An Original Document) 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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R THE THIRD UNESCO CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK (1952) 


Deposited in the Library by Courtesy of Theodore Brenson, Chair- 
man, Publications Committee for the Conference. 


SEE PAGE 17 
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Cover from University of Illinois Press Publication: Bib- 
liography in an Age of Science (1951). Texts by Louis N, 
Ridenour, Ralph R. Shaw and Albert G. Hill. Primarily 
a study of the application of punched cards, microfilm and other 
mechanical devices to the problems of libraries concerned with “‘the 
continued preservation of accumulated knowledge and culture.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


Limitations of space make it impossible to review here the 
chronological series of bibliographic works on the arts which 
have already been discussed by the writer in Modern Artists 
in America: First Series (New York, 1951).* Competent for 
their time, or adequate in view of the immediate conditions 
responsible for their creation, most bibliographic tools lack 
a sense of contemporaneous vitality, which requires both the 
embodiment of fresh ideas in old forms and the formulation 
of techniques suitable to the modern temper. To the libra- 
rian, the issue involves the transformation of routines, suscep- 
tible to either mechanical or selective processing, into a con- 
scious and articulate performance. Let us recall that in a 
single work, like the expansive and chromatic Skira volumes 
on the History of Painting, the reader is confronted by thou- 
sands of documentary references, all related to the evolution 
of one art during a few decades. To comprehend the scope 
of the available documents, widely scattered and frequently 
unpublicized, he must multiply such a collection by the sub- 
stantial literature devoted to the other media of plastic ex- 
pression which have characterized our experimental cen- 
tury: the dimensions of sculpture and architecture, industrial 
and graphic design, the theatrical and photographic arts. 
Concurrently, the centers of repository are confronted by an 
ever-increasing, almost frustating flow whose technological 
causes have been analyzed in the University of Illinois text 
illustrated on this page. Our problem, then, is not solely one 
of harvesting an abundance of mixed value, but of pruning 
this growth so that it is not choked by its own profusion. If, 
as Mumford says, the museum “‘seeks to enlarge upon the 
circle of contemporary experience [by selective| intercourse 
with the past,” then a comprehensive archive must approach 
this objective on its own terms, rejecting the mechanistic 
reportage of each physical datum in favor of an emotional 
evaluation of meaningful relations. 


* Modified extract reprinted courtesy George Wittenborn, Inc. 
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KCMPOSITIE VI 


V_ HUSZAR 


Not frequently realized but nevertheless attainable, the 
pursuit of bibliography in the arts implies the selection of 
fragments and their assemblage into an interrelated and ex- 
pressive pattern. While the record is warm, the artist alive 
and the ephemeral tangible, such a compilation comes to 
grips with vital tendencies in visualization and construction. 
Documentary technique may or may not be commensurate 
with the events at hand; fashions and prejudice exist in this 
field as in others. What cannot be submitted to indolence or 
whimsy, obscurity or falsification, is the integrity of the 
material itself. The continuous challenge is how to condense 
and clarify the essential meaning of the research without 
suppression or distortion. When the pertinent record is tech- 
nically accessible as print or picture, this process embodies 
the practical artistry of documentation. In another light, 
this is the conscience of bibliography, haunted by the archi- 
tectonic image of Mies van der Rohe, who sought “the 
crystallization of its inner structure, the slow unfolding of 
its form.’ Despite the diversity of content, the bibliographic 
and the artistic problems are similar. The larger relationships 
involve, on the one hand, an attempt to order our culture to- 
wards humanistic ends, and on the other, an effort to com- 
press the data of experience into patterns of significance. To 
the degree that he conceives anew his traditional function as 
a keeper of books, symbolic equivalents of the works of art, 
the librarian is transported into the orbit of modernity. At 
this point, one enters the realm of social values and the world 
of ideas which elude the grosser, perhaps illusory, measures 
of science. What remains is a central fact of moral conviction 
that the intent and direction of change may prove, ultimate- 
ly, as advantageous as the statistic of change itself. The 
perception of relationships, the bringing of order into an 
otherwise confused picture, is not without its own reward, 
even though complete order may forever elude us. As Paul 


Cover from an issue of “De Stijl’ (The Style), a Dutch maga- 
zine edited by Theo van Doesburg from 1917 to 1932. Photostat of a 
rare periodical whose influence was to profoundly affect the applica- 
tion of modern concepts of design to the practical arts. The Library 
possesses a complete microfilm copy of this magazine, as well as an 
exhaustive and unpublished bibliography of van Doesburg’s works. 


Valery says: “‘the fact is that disorder is the condition of the 
mind’s fertility; it contains the mind’s promise, since its 
fertility depends on the unexpected rather than the expected, 
depends rather on what we do not know, and because we do 
not know it, than what we know. How could it be other- 
wise?” 


BERNARD KARPEL 
Librarian of the Museum 


Endpaper from “Bibliography in an Age of Science” (1951) 
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KALEIDOSCOPE: BIBLIOGRAPHICAL VIEWS OF THE LIBRARY 


Library materials have many forms and serve many purposes, much depending on their juxtaposition and 








on the needs and interests of those consulting them. This is an attempt in very limited space to bring to- 
gether some of our more unusual holdings, and to suggest the pattern and the scope of the collection. 


THE ARTIST WRITES 
Unpublished Manuscripts 
Boccioni, Umberto. Letters, 1912-1916. Photostatic copy. 


Doesburg, Theo van. Beeldende Constructie-leer, Belle-Isle en- 
Mer, 1924. Photostatic copy of manuscript belonging to the artist's 
wife. 


Hartley, Marsden. The Spangle of Existence: Casual Disserta- 


tions. Typescript of essays. 


Hopper, Edward. Notes on Painting, 1933. Original manuscript 
of text published in the Museum’s exhibition catalog. 


Signac, Paul. Letter to Arséne Alexandre, Paris, 1902. Original 
manuscript. 


Stettheimer, Florine. Orphée of the Quat-z-arts, or The Revellers 
of the 4 Arts Ball: Scenario for a Ballet. Original manuscript. 


Tchelitchew, Pavel. Ode, ou Les Phenoménes de la nature, 1928. 
Scenario for a ballet. Original manuscript. 


Facsimile Editions 
Bonnard, Pierre. Correspondances, Paris. Tériade, 1944. 


Cocteau, Jean. Le Mystére de Jean L’ Otseleur: Monologues, 1924. 
Paris, 1925. 


Duchamp, Marcel. La Mariée mise a nu par ses célibitaires 
méme, Paris, 1925. 


Gauguin, Paul. Noanoa. Voyage de Tahiti, Miinchen, Meier- 
Graefe, 1926. 


Itten, Johannes. Tagebuch, Berlin, Verlag der Itten-Schule, 


1930. 


Published Essays 
Beckmann, Max. On My Painting, New York, Curt Valentin, 
1941. Pamphlet issued by the artist’s dealer. 


Kandinsky, 1901-1913. Berlin, Verlag der Sturm [1913]. Ine 
cludes the artist’s reminiscences and explanations of some of his 
paintings. 


Mondrian, Piet. Le Neo-Plasticisme, Paris, L’Effort Moderne, 
1920. 
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HANNAH B. MULLER, Assistant Librarian 


THE MAGAZINE AND THE MOVEMENT 
ART NOUVEAU: Ver Sacrum, Vienna, 1898-1903. 


EXPRESSIONISM: Der Sturm, Berlin, 1910-32. Library has 


1914-32 on microfilm. 

Der Ararat, Munich, 1920-21. 

Jahrbuch der Fungen Kunst. Leipzig, 1920-24. 
CUBISM: Montjoie, Paris, 1913-14. 

Sotrées de Paris, 1912-14. On microfilm. 
Bulletin de l’ Effort Moderne, Paris, 1924-27. 
FUTURISM: Lacerba, Florence, 1913-15. 


VORTICISM: Blast, London, 1914-15. Edited by Wyndham 


Lewis. 


AVANTGARDE IN AMERICA: ‘‘297”’ New York, 1915- 
16. Edited by Alfred Stieglitz. 


DADA: Cabaret Voltaire, Zurich, 1916. 
Dada, Zurich, Paris, 1917-20. 


STIJL: De Styl, Leiden, 1917-32. Library has 1920-32 on 


microfilm. 


Valori Plastici, Rome, 


METAPHYSICAL PAINTING: 
1918-21. 


PURISM: Esprit Nouveau, Paris, 1920-24. 
SURREALISM: La Revolution Surréaliste, Paris, 1924-29. 
Le Surrealisme au Service de la Revolution, Paris, 1930-33. 
Minotaure, Paris, 1933-39. 

Dau-Al-Set, Barcelona, 1949- 

ABSTRACT ART: Axis, London, 1935-37. 

Abstraction, Création, Art Non-figuratif, Paris, 1932-36. 


Art d’ Aujourd’hui, Paris, 1949- 
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UNIQUE DOCUMENTS 


Albers: Clippings, catalogs, photographs. 
Armory Show, 1913: Scrapbook. 


Arp: Bibliographies of published material up to the summer 
of 1948. 


Biograph Company. Bulletins. Biograph subjects from 1907- 
1912. 


Blume: Clippings on ‘‘South of Scranton” and ‘“‘The Eternal 
City.” 


Cartoons with modern art as subject. 


Brancusi: C. Brancusi vs. U. S.: stenographic minutes of law- 
suit involving free entry into U. S. of artist’s “Bird in Flight.” 
New York, 1927. 


Eisenstein, Sergei: Eisenstein treatment of Dreiser’s An Ameri- 
can Tragedy: copy of version submitted to Paramount in 
1930 but never produced. 


Hepworth: Photographs of sculpture, 1929-1940. 


Heythum, Antonin: Project for a theater design exhibition, 
Syracuse, 1948. Unpublished, illustrated manuscript. 


Harvard Society for Contemporary Art: Catalogs and clippings. 


Howe and Lescaze: A modern museum, 1930. Projected plans 
and drawings. 


Jones, Dorothy B.: Preliminary Report on Motion Picture Content 
Research Based on an Experimental Group of Twenty-five Films. 


n.p., 1941. 


Julien Levy Gallery: Scrapbooks of catalogs, announcements, 
press clippings. 


Lipchitz: Schwartzberg, Miriam B. The Sculpture of Jacque 
Lipchitz, New York, 1941. Thesis. 


Matisse: Photographs of the artist and his studio. A book 
planned by Erich Herrmann, but never published. 


Nadelman: Catalogs and clippings. 

Nicholson: Biography, bibliography, photographs. 

Pear, L. M.: Relationship Between Photography and French Im- 
pressionism in the Nineteenth Century, Detroit, 1948. Thesis. 
Rivera and the Radio City mural: clippings. 


Roman, Benjamin: The Motion Picture Projector and its Inventor, 
Jean A. Le Roy, New York, 1926. Scrapbook of letters and 
clippings. 


Insignia of “‘Broom,” International Magazine of the Arts Pub- 
lished by Americans in Rome, Berlin, New York, 1921-1924. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR A PICTURE 


(THE UNESCO BOOKLET) (See pages 12-13) 


Loran, Erle. Cézanne’s Composition, Los Angeles, University of 
Calif., 1943. 

Rewald, John. Georges Seurat, New York, Wittenborn, 1946. 
(2d revised edition). 

Ozenfant, Amédée & Jeanneret, C. E. [Le Corbusier] La 
Peinture moderne. Paris, Cr@s, 1925. 

Malevich, Kasimir. Die gegenstandslose Welt, Miinchen, 
Langen, 1927. 

Bitterman, Eleanor. Art in Modern Architecture. New York, 
Reinhold, 1952. 


Tallis, John. Tallis’s History and Description of the Crystal 
Palace, London and New York, Tallis [1852] 

Hitchcock, Henry R. The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and 
His Times, New York, Museum of modern art, 1936. 
Morrison, Hugh. Louis Sullivan, Prophet of Modern Architecture, 
New York, Museum of Modern Art and W. W. Norton, 
1935. (Reissued 1952) 

Johnson, Philip C. Mies van der Rohe, New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1947. 

Le Corbusier. Oeuvre compléte, 1929-52, Zurich, H. Girsberger, 
1935-53- 5 vols. 

United Nations. Report to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations by the Secretary-General on the Permanent Headquarters of 
the United Nations, New York, 1947. 


Fierens, Paul. Sculpteurs d’Aujourd’hui, Paris, Editions des 
Chroniques du Jour, 1933. 

Giedion-Welcker, Carola. Modern Plastic Art, Zurich, Girs- 
berger, 1937. 

Seymour, Charles, Jr. Tradition and Experiment in Modern 
Sculpture, Washington, D. C., The American University 
Press, 1949. 

Ritchie, Andrew C. Sculpture of the Twentieth Century, New 
York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1952. 

Gertz, Ulrich, Plastik der Gegenwart, Berlin, Rembrandt- 
Verlag, 1953. 































THE JUNIOR COUNCIL 


The Junior Council of the Museum of Modern Art was formed in 1948 by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd, at 
the suggestion of the Museum’s trustees. The purpose of the Council was to bring together a group of young 
men and women who were interested in becoming better acquainted with the work of the Museum, so that } 
they might interpret it intelligently to their contemporaries, and also initiate new ideas for the Museum 
program from time to time. 

Thirty members comprised the Junior Council when it held its first meeting in February, 1949. The 
first year of its existence was spent in learning as much as possible about the work of the Museum, and 
members of the staff spent considerable time in orienting the Council in the many aspects of the Museum’s 
services. By the fall of 1950, a committee of the Council, under the chairmanship of Mrs. Gertrud A. Mellon, 
inaugurated a series of lectures and symposia in the Museum’s auditorium, entitled ‘““The Related Arts of 
Today.’ The next year, after more than twelve months of intensive preparation, the Council opened its Art 
Lending Service, currently in operation in the sixth floor gallery. In 1953, the Council expanded into still 
another field, and initiated and presented the highly successful exhibition, ““Young American Printmakers.” 

As the Council activities have multiplied, new members have been asked to join. Today the Council, 
five years old, is twice its original size, with sixty-three members, and employs an executive secretary and 
two assistants. Meetings are held periodically throughout the year. These are devoted to reports of working 
committees and to further indoctrination in the constantly shifting and growing Museum activities. 

The Council directs its efforts to reinforcing the Museum program, rather than to fund-raising and 
promotional drives. Its members, who are a group of enthusiastic laymen, like to feel that they have in com- 
mon a general interest in the arts, and a desire to see them fostered soundly and liberally. As a by-product of 
their labors, they are grateful for their close working relationships with members of the Museum staff. 

Mrs. DonaLD STRAUS 


A few of the original paintings and sculptures available for rent or purchase at the Art Lending Service operated by the Junior Council. 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Chairman: Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
Co-chairman: Mrs. Donald Straus, 
Vice-chairman: Harmon Goldstone 























Mrs. Julius Ochs Adler, Jr. 
Davis Allen 

Mrs. Clark Andrews 
Walter Bareiss 

Courtlandt Barnes, Jr. 

Mrs. Armand P. Bartos 
Miss Elizabeth Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Broido, Jr. 
Mrs. William Brunet 
Arthur Bullowa 

Winslow Carlton 

Miss Jane Cole 

Mrs. Ruth Emerson Cooke 


Mrs. Alfred de Liagre, Jr. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd (center) with her guests, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Mrs. Richard Deutsch Brunie, at a Junior Council Benefit Evening. Center: Porter McCray, Director 
Mrs. Homi de Vitre of the International Program, Antonio Frasconi, whose prints hang in the fore- 
Mrs. Charles S. Dewey, Jr. ground, William S. Lieberman, Curator of Prints, and Roloff Beny, artist, at 
Mrs. Gregory H. Doherty the reception for artists whose work was selected for the exhibition and sale. 


Mrs. Peggy Erskine Young American Printmakers. 
Mrs. Peter Farb — 

Mrs. Peter Gimbel 

Miss Peggy Glanville-Hicks 
Robert D. Graff 

Mr. and Mrs. August Heckscher 
Mrs. Barklie Henry 

Mrs. John Hersey 

Miss Patricia Hochschild 
Richard Hunt 

Mrs. Henry Hyde 

Huson Jackson 

Mrs. E. Powis Jones 

Mrs. Thomas Kempner 

Mrs. Robert E. Kintner 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Leach 
Harold Eliot Leeds 

Mrs. Robert Leonhardt 

Mrs. John Lockwood 

Mrs. Henry Loeb 

Mrs. Stanley Mase 

Mrs. Gertrud A. Mellon 

Mrs. Margaret Wallace Miller 
Mrs. Margot L. Morrow 

Mrs. John B. Oakes 

Patrick O’ Higgins 

Don Page 

Charles P. Parkhurst 

Norwood Patton 

Perry R. Pease . 
Mrs. John Pierrepont a 
Ogden R. Reid 
Miss Ann Resor 
Miss Ann Salzman 
Mrs. Robert Sarnoff o re. 
Mrs. David Sawin ‘ : 
Whitney North Seymour, Jr. 

Mrs. Carleton Sprague Smith 

David Swope 

Miss Winifred Trimble 

Miss Lily van Ameringen 

Princess Laetitia Boncompani Venosa 
Mrs. Ann Deming Walton 











































Below: Marianne Moore, well known poet, with Monroe Wheeler, of the 
Museum, at one of the Poetry Evenings. 





























ART LENDING SERVICE 


A committee of Junior Council members under the 
chairmanship of Walter Bareiss, first considered the 
plan of an art rental library in the fall of 1950. 
Three basic purposes developed from the prelim- 
inary discussions: the first and most important being 
to encourage the wider purchase of original con- 
temporary art: the second, to help younger and 
lesser known artists by including their work in the 
collection, and third, to stimulate the potential col- 
lector, by offering a varied and provocative selec- 
tion of contemporary work. 

In its first brochure on the Lending Service, the 
Junior Council said: ““The appreciation of most 
good works of art deepens with prolonged experi- 
ence, and the Art Lending Service offers the op- 
portunity to test contemporary art at leisure and at 
home.” From a collection averaging about 300 
works of art, oils, watercolors, drawings, prints and 
small sculpture, there have been 389 different bor- 
rowers over the first two years of operation and 844 
rentals have been made. This has resulted in 106 
sales of works of art worth $17,625. Ninety per cent 
of this, or $15,862.50, has been distributed among 
fifty galleries and the fifty-six artists they represent. 

A total of 191 artists, mostly resident in the 
United States, have been represented in the collec- 
tion at various times. The average number of art- 
ists represented at any given time is about 150. 

Twenty-four members of the Council serve on the 
Selections Committee. Two or three galleries are 
assigned to each member of the committee. From 
these galleries, which are regularly visited, works by 
artists already included in the Museum collection 
are selected. Two members work exclusively on 
print selections and two others on sculpture. In 
addition, six members function as a Screening Com- 
mittee. This group looks at the work of all artists 
having New York dealers, whose names are pro- 
posed for possible inclusion. Works considered 
suitable for the Lending Service are submitted to 
the Museum Staff Committee who approved 49 
new artists during the past year. All works chosen 
by the Selections Commitee are subject to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the Museum Staff Com- 
mittee. In order to enable the Lending Service to 
offer a continuous flow of new works (something the 
borrowers like very much), works are submitted 
two or three times a month in groups ranging from 
5 to 20. The rejection rate is high (46 per cent in 
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1951-1952). While this makes it difficult to sub- 
stantially increase the inventory, (it is hoped to in- 
crease this figure to 450) it is extremely important 
that the Lending Service maintain as high a stand- 
ard of quality as possible. As had been anticipated, 
many of the borrowers enjoy the sampling of New 
York galleries which the Lending Service offers and 
the guidance which the Museum provides in screen- 
ing the works for the Lending Service collection. 

The price range ($25-$750) severely limits the 
choice of works by well-established artists, and thus 
most of the major works in the collection are by 
young, and lesser-known artists. Rental prices 
range from $3 to $35 for the two-month rental 
period. As stated, the primary purpose is to sell 
these works of art. It is felt that the two-month 
rental provides a long enough time for a purchase 
decision and, therefore, no renewals are permitted. 
In the event a work is sold, the rental already paid 
is applied to the purchase price. 

The executive secretary of the Junior Council 
and her assistant cope with the changing inventory, 
rental agreements, sales, the continuous flow of 
works in and out and the vast amount of paper 
work connected with such a venture. The actual 
showing of the works is handled mainly by volun- 
teers of the Junior Council. 

The use of the Lending Service is now available 
to members of the Museum living in nine states. * 
It is also available to colleges, schools, clubs, hos- 
pitals and business organizations where at least one 
responsible officer is a member of the Museum. 

Although there have been favorable articles and 
mentions in the press, there has not been any ex- 
tensive publicity for the Lending Service, due to 
the fact that it is open only to Museum Members. 
Despite this lack of coverage the effect of the Lend- 
ing Service is apparently cumulative. Each year 
a substantial number of new borrowers are at- 
tracted, many of whom have joined the Museum in 
order to use the Service. This year for the second 
time, sales and rentals are running well ahead of 
last year. The generous cooperation of the artists 
and galleries is fundamental to the continued suc- 
cess of the Lending Service, and their interest has 
been extremely gratifying. With their continued 
help, the prospects for the Lending Service are 
bright. 

*Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island. 
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YOUNG AMERICAN PRINTMAKERS 


Last spring the Junior Council proposed that an 
exhibition ““Young American Printmakers”’ be held 
at the Museum during the Christmas season. Prints 
in all graphic media except monotypes and photo- 
graphic processes, were invited from artists, citizens 
or permanent residents of the United States, thirty- 
five years of age or under. In the announcement of 
its sponsorship of the exhibition the Junior Council 
said: “It is hoped that a sufficient number of prints 
will be submitted to provide a selection of 100 
prints to be exhibited at the Museum.” 

From the outset, the Junior Council assumed all 
expenses and responsibility for the project—from 
the preparation of the announcements in the spring, 
through the rental of a warehouse to receive some 
1500 entries in the fall, to the final preparation and 
installation of the 110 prints shown at the Museum. 

Richard Hunt and Mrs. E. Powis Jones headed 
the committee for the exhibition. Mrs. Jones acted 
as coordinator for all details concerning the project; 
and the Council, from its members, provided a 
daily attendant to facilitate sales. 

William S. Lieberman, the Museum’s curator of 
prints, selected the prints to be shown. He said: 
“Tt is the vitality of artists such as those included in 
this exhibition that has helped to make the past ten 
years the most exciting decade in the history of 
American printmaking.” The exhibition was truly 
national in scope, and many of the artists were 
shown for the first time in New York. 

All prints were priced for sale with duplicate 
copies almost immediately available. Within the 
first two weeks of the exhibition more than 150 
items had been sold. All prices, which ranged from 
$7.50 to $175.00, were set by the artists themselves. 

A travelling exhibition, based on the Junior 
Council show, has also been assembled for distribu- 
tion abroad by the Museum’s recently announced 
International Program. 

Although the exhibition contains a wide diversity 
of style and media, it was as enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the press as by the public. The New York 
Times in a long article devoted to the exhibition 
stressed the “high quality” of the prints. “The 
Modern Museum sets an example,” wrote the Art 
Digest’s critic. ““Not only is this one of the best con- 
temporary print shows I have ever seen, it is as well 
a significant document, bearing on the whole Amer- 
ican art scene.” 





Harold Leeds (left) with Mr. and Mrs. E. Powis Jones at the 
Young American Printmakers reception. 


THE RELATED ARTS OF TODAY 


René d’Harnoncourt, director of the Museum, re- 
called recently that the Museum had been active in 
the visual and literary fields prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Junior Council, but that the Council 
added the “spoken word approach to art”—mean- 
ing the inauguration of the “Related Arts of 
Today.” 

Grouped under this title are lectures, symposia on 
art, architecture and design, as well as programs of 
film, music and poetry, which are open to the pub- 
lic and to Museum members at low entrance fees. 

Audiences vary from automobile designers and 
manufacturers who have come to hear Philip John- 
son and his panel of experts discuss automobile de- 
sign, to hundreds of eager young music students, 
composers and performers who came to listen to an 
evening of avant garde music for percussion instru- 
ments. An entirely different crowd, just as alert, 
open-minded and critical welcomed the opportu- 
nity to hear the Museum’s Director of Collections, 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. give an illustrated lecture on the 
controversial topic of “Art under Nazi and Com- 
munist Dictatorships,” reviewed later in no less 
than 40 newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country, from the New York Times to the Yuma, 
Arizona, Sun & Sentinel. 

Films also come in for their share of attention. A 
most unusual evening was arranged with the help 
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of Edward Steichen, fervent champion of those who 
explore new directions in the field of photography, 
with the presentation of a number of experimental 
films ranging from the early German experimenta- 
tions with abstract film in motion, to the latest 
products of the “synthesis that combines line, form, 
color, sound, music and movement.” 

Poetry, seemingly far removed from the Mu- 
seum’s primary concern with the visual arts, is 
nevertheless not neglected. In keeping with the 
Museum’s policy to encourage new talent, the 
Auditorium Committee arranged several poetry 
evenings, where young and relatively unknown 
poets read from their work, introduced by such 
eminent poets as Marianne Moore, W. H. Auden 
and William Carlos Williams. 


Naturally, the greatest number of evenings are 
devoted to the visual arts: painting and sculpture. 
Besides Mr. Barr’s “Art under Nazi and Com- 
munist Dictatorships,” there have been symposia to 
discuss the work of Klee (Museum of Modern Art 
Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 4) and Matisse, a panel 
discussion on the New Sculpture, a symposium, 
where contemporary artists discussed their favorite 
artists of the past, and one entitled ““What Abstract 
Art Means to Me” (printed in its entirety, Museum 
of Modern Art Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 3). Also 
there are, periodically, lectures by eminent art 
historians which have included Edgar Wind, James 
Johnson Sweeney and John Rewald. 





In the field of design it was the already mentioned 
symposium on Automobile Design, which became 
one of the most widely discussed evenings ever to 
have taken place in the auditorium of the Museum. 
Said Harpers Magazine: ‘“The Museum did well to 
bring these lively intelligences together . . . The 
only technical imperfection was the necessity, the 
auditorium of the Museum being so small, of turn- 
ing away as many again as it would hold. Next time, 
begging their pardon, they should hire a hall.” 
Even though this event took place in 1950, refer- 
ences to it are still frequently heard and read, and 
its influence can be clearly seen in the design of at 
least one contemporary American car. 

Edgar Kaufmann’s moderation of panel discus- 
sions on the theme of Good Design, an annual fea- 
ture of the Auditorium Series, attracted the ‘‘trade”’ 
to hear the experts argue on such intriguing topics 
as: ““How Good is Good Design?” or “Good Design 
Can Be Better” or “Is Ornament Good Design?”’. 
Opinions are freely expressed during the question 
period and often are continued for an hour or so in 
the Guest House of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 3rd. 
There the Junior Council frequently gives a recep- 
tion for the speakers, Museum staff and friends of 
the Museum. 

To quote Emily Genauer from a review of the 
symposium “Art and Architecture” in the Herald 
Tribune, “Surely out of such healthy stimulus must 
eventually come a meeting of minds and the evolu- 
tion of a common cause.” 








Symposia, discussions, concerts and poetry readings are presented in the Museum Auditorium by the Junior Council each winter. 
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THE RECORDED IMAGE 


PHOTOGRAPHS, SLIDES, FILMSTRIPS 

















